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THE NATURE OF ETHICAL INQUIRY ? 


UR moral incapacity to satisfactorily cope with the complex 
problems of conflicting interests in our modern world, an 
incapacity at least partially attributable to our lack of ethical 
knowledge, makes it imperative for the philosophy of ethics to con- 
sider the nature of ethical inquiry for the purpose of determining 
what can be done to assure its fruitfulness. It is our purpose in 
this paper to analyze ethical knowledge and compare it with 
scientific knowledge in order to determine the possibility of employ- 
ing a method in ethical inquiry which would be analogous to the 
scientific method in that it would enable us to advance our common- 
sense ethical knowledge as the employment of the scientific method 
has enabled us to improve upon our common-sense descriptive-ex- 
planatory knowledge. 

An analysis of any kind of inquiry must consider its cognitive 
goal, conceptual scheme, and methods. First, let us consider the 
cognitive goal of ethical inquiry. Schlick (Problems of Ethics, p. 
1) says: ‘‘ethics never has any other goal than the truth.’’ As 
long as we remain this general, there is no basis for distinguishing 
between the cognitive goals of ethics and science. However, it may 
be that significant differences are hidden by this way of stating the 
matter. Because of the prominence of science in our culture, we 
have come to think, for the most part, that there is only one kind 
of knowledge, namely scientific. Schlick, in the work referred to, 
assumes that to know is to understand, and that to understand 
something is to know its explanation. Hence, to know as such is 
to know explanations. From this, it follows that all knowledge is 
explanatory in character. Thus when Schlick says that the cogni- 
tive goal of ethics is knowledge, he means explanatory knowledge. 
He concludes that the subject-matter of ethics is not abstractions 
like ‘‘value,’’ ‘‘the good,’’ ‘‘the right,’’ but actual psychic occur- 
rences like valuation and approbation which, as separable acts, 
‘“‘are quite capable of explanation.’’ These, he says, ‘‘are the re- 
markable facts which excite philosophic wonder, and whose explana- 
tion has always been the final goal of ethical inquiry’’ (ibid., p. 25). 


1 Read before the Southern Society of Philosophy and Psychology, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, April 7, 1950. s 
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Valuation and approbation are psychical events socially condi- 
tioned. The explanation of them is the task of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and anthropology. The only ethics which Schlick’s formula- 
tion permits is a branch of one of the social sciences. The ques- 
tions investigated are: What does x value under given conditions? 
What are the valuations of the people of a given culture? Of what 
does x approve? What kinds of acts do the people of a given 
culture approve? Why do these valuations and approbations 
occur? The answer to such questions will not contain any ethical 
statements, statements with ethical terms as predicates. Hence, 
such ‘‘ethical’’ inquiry does not give ethical knowledge, true or 
confirmed ethical statements. Inquiry of this type is important. 
It is what has been called sociological ethics. But I question 
Schlick’s contention that this has always been the goal of ethical 
inquiry and that it is the only goal. 

What we are concerned with is not the possibility of applying 
the scientific method to the study of the mores of society, but the 
possibility of studying such phenomena as the acts of persons and 
institutions in terms of an ethical conceptual scheme so that proposi- 
tions with ethical predicates can be formulated about them and 
confirmed. Such a study requires a different cognitive goal, and 
since a conceptual scheme is forged in light of a cognitive goal, a 
different conceptual scheme is required. Our problem becomes a 
consideration of the possibility of applying the method of scientific 
inquiry, the method of formulation and confirmation of propositions 
and theories in science, to a given subject-matter for the purpose of 
achieving a non-scientific cognitive goal in terms of a non-scientific 
conceptual scheme. 

As we have suggested, the goal of scientific inquiry is not simply 
knowledge as such, but descriptive-explanatory knowledge, which 
answers the question ‘‘What?’’ about an event through description 
and ‘‘ Why ?”’ by giving reasons for the event’s happening as it did 
and not otherwise. Such reasons, in addition to explaining, may be 
used for prediction. Actually the logical structure of an explana- 
tion and a prediction are exactly the same. Hence, we do not 
falsify the situation in saying that scientific knowledge is descrip- 
tive-explanatory even though it is also predictive. 

The conceptual scheme of science is forged in light of its goal. 
Hence we may characterize it as a descriptive-explanatory con- 
ceptual scheme. Concepts are formulated by abstracting those 
properties of events which are considered important for description 
leading to explanation and the formation of such logical constructs 
as are required for theoretical explanation. All statements form- 
ulated out of the scientific concepts and verifiable by the scientific 
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method are expressed by declarative sentences. They assert or 
declare that such and such was, is, or will be the case, or that if 
such and such had been or should be the case, some specified state 
of affairs would have been or would be the case. Perhaps the best 
way to characterize the scientific conceptual scheme is to say that 
it contains no value-justificatory statements, statements with value 
predicates leading to justification. It is true that economics is 
concerned with value statements, but here the value statements are 
of the descriptive-explanatory type rather than the descriptive- 
justificatory type which we shall consider later. 

Whereas the goal of scientific inquiry is descriptive-explanatory 
knowledge, the goal of ethical inquiry is descriptive-justificatory 
knowledge formulated in terms of a value conceptual scheme. 
Ethics seeks to formulate and confirm statements concerning the 
justification or unjustification of the acts of persons and social in- 
stitutions. Hence, an analysis of ethical inquiry requires an anal- 
ysis of justification just as an analysis of scientific inquiry requires 
an analysis of explanation. 

Presumably there are justifications other than ethical. For 
example, we often seek to formulate and confirm statements concern- 
ing the justification of beliefs or assertions. It must be noted that 
we do not justify the propositions believed or asserted but the act 
of believing or asserting the proposition. Such is a cognitive 
justification, which is in terms of the relation of a cognitive act to 
the cognitive interest. The cognitive interest is interest in truth 
or knowledge. Hence, a cognitive justification of an act of believ- 
ing or asserting a proposition consists of statements giving reasons 
in support of the truth of the proposition believed or asserted. If 
the act were such that it would probably satisfy or contribute to the 
satisfaction of the cognitive interest it would be said to be cogni- 
tively justified. 

Since an act is cognitively justified if it satisfies or contributes 
to the satisfaction of the cognitive interest, it would be expected that 
an act would be morally justified if it satisfied or contributed to the 
satisfaction of the moral interest. It is just this that we propose. 

What is the moral interest? There are several cognitive in- 
terests, but there is a sense in which interest in knowledge or truth 
is basic and dominant among them. In like maner, there are many 
moral interests, interest in honesty, benevolence, justice, ete. 
However, there is one moral interest which is to all the others as 
interest in truth is to other cognitive interests. This interest is 
what we call good will, an interest which has for its object all 
other relevant interests and their maximum satisfaction in every 
action situation. , 
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The primary question in ethical inquiry in any given situation is: 
What ought to be done in order to achieve the maximum satisfaction 
of all relevant desires? The statement that the maximum satisfac- 
tion of all relevant desires in the given situation ought to be achieved 
is true by definition of the moral word ‘‘ought.’’ Hence the prob- 
lems to be inquired into are: What are the relevant desires in the 
given situation? What action, of all possible alternatives, would 
give the maximum satisfaction to all relevant interests? 

The phrase, ‘‘the maximum satisfaction of all relevant interests,’ 
is vague and likely to mean all things to all people like its synonyms, 
‘‘the moral good,’’ ‘‘the common good,’’ ‘‘the general welfare,”’ etc. 
Let us try to explicate it somewhat. 

If there is to be a maximum satisfaction of a set of desires or 
interests, they must be such that their satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions can be genuinely summed, that is, they must be commensur- 
able. If there is to be a genuine summing of the satisfaction of 
interest J, and the dissatisfaction of J,, for instance, the satisfaction 
of J, must, in some way, cancel or decrease the dissatisfaction of I,. 
In like manner, if the satisfaction of the two interests are to be 
summed, the two must be conjoined in some way to form a unity. 
Suppose that J, is an interest of a person P, and I, of a person P,. 
As such the dissatisfaction of 7, would in no way be canceled or 
lessened by the satisfaction of J,; neither would the satisfaction of 
I, be lessened by the dissatisfaction of J, When this is the case, 
the two interests are in fact incommensurable and to consider them 
commensurable in thought is to forsake reality. We can not apply 
mathematical operations of addition and subtraction to subject- 
matter which in fact is not additive or subtractive. 

While an interest of one person is not directly commensurable 
with an interest of another, two interests of the same person are 
commensurable in that they can be organized in a hierarchy of 
dominant and subordinate interests. When a subordinate interest 
of a person conflicts with a dominant interest of the same person— 
that is, when the satisfaction of one involves dissatisfaction of the 
other—the subordinate interest gives way to the dominant interest. 
The dissatisfaction of the subordinate interest is mitigated or 
canceled in that the interest itself is modified or lessened in the 
presence of the dominant interest. Likewise the satisfactions of two 
interests of the same person may be summed in that the satisfaction 
enjoyed by the person is greater when two of his interests are satis- 
fied than when only one is. Hence, only the interests of one person 
are directly commensurable. 

If this is the case, how can we determine the maximum satisfac- 
tion of a set of interests belonging to a number of different persons 
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which would be required for the justification of an act affecting 
the interests of a number of persons. The solution to this problem 
is to be found in the fact that the interests of different persons 
may be indirectly commensurable by means of the persons involved 
being interested in the satisfaction of the interests of others. If J, 
conflicts with J, and they belong to different persons, J, and J, are 
not directly commensurable, but they may be indirectly commensur- 
able by virtue of the fact that P, has in addition to J, an interest J, 
which has as its object the satisfaction of J,. In such a situation, 
I, and I, are directly commensurable, and J, and J, are thus in- 
directly commensurable. In a society of persons where the dom- 
inant interest of each was an interest in the maximum satisfaction 
of all relevant interest, what we call men of good will, all interests 
would be commensurable and the maximum satisfaction of all 
relevant interests would be determinable. 

Commensurability of interests is only a necessary condition for 
the determination of the maximum satisfaction of all relevant in- 
terests in a given situation. A further requirement is the applica- 
tion of the principle of justice. Each relevant interest in a given 
situation makes a claim. Justice requires that the claim of each 
interest be weighed according to objective criteria and that the 
claims of all relevant interests be compared with regard to relative 
weights. If any interests have to go unsatisfied in the situation, the 
interests with the lower claim-weights ought to be sacrificed to the 
ones with higher weights. If the interests are genuinely commensur- 
able, the dissatisfaction of the interests with the lower weights will 
be mitigated or canceled by the interests themselves giving way or 
withdrawing their claim in the presence of dominant interests, the 
interests with the higher claims. 

It is important to specify and explicate the criteria by which 
the weight of the claim of an interest is to be determined, but in this 
paper we can do no more than suggest several, such as responsibil- 
ity, durability, and intensity. The responsibility of an interest 
consists of the other interests dependent upon its satisfaction for 
their own satisfaction. For example, a primitive man’s’ interest 
in his bow and arrow has greater responsibility than a man’s who 
practices archery as a hobby. All or most of the primitive man’s 
interests might be dependent upon this one interest in that his 
livelihood might depend upon its satisfaction. The durability of 
interest has to do with the length of time in which it is likely to 
persist. Two interests might be taken in the possession of the 
same object. One interest might vanish completely after a short 
time. The other might persist for months or years. In such a 
situation, with other things equal, the claim of the more lasting 
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interest is the greater. Intensity of an interest has to do with the 
degree to which an interest commands the resources of its organism 
in pursuit of its object. Other things being equal, the claim of an 
interest is greater than that of another if it can command a greater 
degree of the available resources of its organism than the other can 
of its own organism. 

We do not claim to have mentioned all the criteria to be employed 
in the calculation of the weight of the claims of interests, but only 
to have suggested the way in which weights are to be calculated. 

Our brief analysis leads us to the conclusion that ethical state- 
ments are of two kinds, analytic and synthetic. For example, the 
statement ‘‘Rape is wrong’’ is analytic because the meaning of 
‘‘rape’’ entails the proposition that the principles of commensur- 
ability and justice, necessary conditions of a right act by virtue 
of the ‘meaning of ‘‘right,’’ are not met. However, many, and 
perhaps the most important, ethical statements are synthetic and 
can be confirmed only by direct or indirect observation, description, 
induction, hypothesis, and theory construction concerning the sub- 
ject-matter. These are the methods of science. 

Thus the same subject-matter may be inquired into for the 
purpose of both scientific explanation and ethical justification. The 
scientific statements, designed for the purpose of explanation, will 
be formulated in terms of the scientific conceptual scheme and will 
thus contain no ethical concepts. The ethical statements will be 
formulated in terms of the conceptual scheme of ethics forged in 
light of the goal of justification. But they can be translated into 
the conceptual scheme of scientific description. This has to be done 
in order for ethical statements to be confirmable by the scientific 
method. The translation, however, which is performed by means 
of naturalistic definition does not reduce ethics to science. The 
difference between the two lies in the different goals, explanatory 
and justificatory knowledge. This is an irreducible difference. 

KE. M. Apams 


UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 





CYBERNETICS AND THEORIES OF MIND? 


PHILOSOPHER would normally be expected to discuss the 
subject of machine and mind in the traditional terms of 

the mechanism-vitalism controversy. To this historic battle-ground 
could be brought equally historic weapons recovered from mothballs, 
1This paper was read as part of a symposium at the meeting of the 


Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology at Roanoke, Va., March 
24, 1951. 
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and broadsides of mind,. spirit, entelechy, élan vital, and other 
missiles bearing the clear trade-mark of Christian piety could be 
launched at the pagan enemy of ‘‘Mechanism.’’ The old shells, 
however, would very likely prove duds, and the encounter, while 
amusing, little more than a display of fireworks—unless the con- 
cussion perchance dislodged some of the memorial monuments on the 
old battlefield. 

It is no assault upon the development and significance of the 
history of thought to suggest that what were once crucial problems 
are no longer problems at all, or at least that the context and 
framework of problems have so substantially changed as to neces- 
sitate radically different methods and terminologies for their 
adequate formulation. Such would clearly appear to be the case 
in the venerable problem of mechanism vs. vitalism, or mind vs. 
matter. 

The real question at issue in our discussion here would then 
seem to be why this question has come up again at all. What has 
cybernetics to do with theories of mind? Why should this explora- 
tion into the mechanics of certain control and communication 
operations, important and interesting as it is, suggest the dis- 
interment of a frame long since decently buried? Apart from the 
preposterous name with which Professor Wiener chose to christen 
his adopted child, there is nothing particularly startling in the 
- development of this new science, if such it can properly be called. 
Wiener himself calls attention to the fact that a significant paper on 
feed-back mechanisms was published as long ago as 1868; and 
certainly there is now no novelty nor uniqueness of discovery in 
the methodology appropriate to the description of servo-mechanisms 
and feed-backs as applied to such operations as fire control, or even 
to the hypothetical mechanical chess-player. We acknowledge, 
of course, the potential importance and usefulness of cybernetics, 
so-called, in making possible the construction of more accurate 
apparatus, and of facilitating more precise observation and clas- 
sification of certain kinds of data. 

The question proposed for our discussion, as I understand it, 
is the consideration of what implication, if any, cybernetics has for 
the theory or description of mind. I am not sure what concept of 
mind it is that cybernetics is supposed to refute, and even less clear 
as to what new or revolutionary theory of mind it is supposed to 
imply. Democritus, in the fifth century B.c., presented one of the 
most thoroughly mechanistic descriptions of mind that has ever 
been conceived, and he drew heavily on the thought of the earlier 
Leucippus. To regurgitate the subsequent history of the mechanist 
controversy throughout the history of philosophy would be simply 
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tedious; for our purposes here, it is sufficient to note that if it is a 
mechanistic theory of mind that is being proposed as the contribu- 
tion of cybernetics, then it must be accounted a throwback and a 
retrogression, surely an anachronism in 1951. 

Yet, this seems to be precisely what the cyberneticians intend. 
It would be quite unfair to make assumptions as to what psy- 
chologists might construe from cybernetics; I shall therefore attend 
directly to some statements of Professor Wiener and colleagues. 
The cyberneticians are extremely cagey about using the word 
‘‘mind’’; instead, they prefer to talk about ‘‘ purposeful behavior.’’ 
‘‘Purposeful active behavior,’’ say Wiener, Rosenblueth, and 
Bigelow, ‘‘may be divided into two classes: feed-back and non-feed- 
back.’’? The first is described as teleological, the second as non- 
teleological. That this distinction is irrelevant to the problem at 
issue here is manifest when we consider their further statement that 
‘*Both teleological and non-teleological systems are deterministic 
when the behavior considered belongs to the realm where determin- 
ism applies.’’ I submit that this is probably the most cautious 
assertion ever enunciated in the history of science. What it asserts 
is that if teleological behavior is deterministic, it is deterministic, 
or, in short, that A is A. That such a statement is true may not 
be arguable ; that it is meaningful is questionable. To be sure, there 
are no appointed arbiters of definition, and Professor Wiener and 
collaborators are perfectly free to pursue their peculiarities of 
description into the realm of definition. There are, however, limits 
of sense to this latitude of definition; and to construe a word as 
having two contrary meanings is, ina playful, a pun; when 
seriously proposed, it is nonsense. 

The definition of purpose as deterministic in the areas in which 
determinism applies leads, of course, to the description of the action 
of machines as purposive. Thus, on this view, it is quite proper 
for me to say that when I operate the starter of my automobile, 
the engine has a purpose to begin running, and the various mecha- 
nisms of ignition, timing, and carburetion codrdinate through a 
relatively simple feed-back system to fulfill that purpose. When 
I turn off the ignition, I am apparently the deus ex machina who 
interferes with this teleological process. However, for the cyber- 
netician, I am obviously just another machine operating with a more 
complicated feed-back mechanism, equally teleologically determined. 
In fact, we are assured by Wiener, Rosenblueth, and Bigelow that 
‘*A comparison of living organisms and machines leads to the follow- 


2‘*Behavior, Purpose and Teleology,’’ in Philosophy of Science, Vol. X 
(1943), pp. 18-24. 
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ing inferences. The methods of study for the two groups are at 
present similar. Whether they should always be the same depends 
on whether or not there are one or more qualitatively distinct, 
unique characteristics present in one group and absent in the other. 
Such qualitative differences have not appeared so far.’’* In con- 
trast to the caution of the previous assertion in respect to determin- 
ism, that is about as dogmatic, authoritarian, and arbitrary a dictum 
as one is likely to encounter. There is a kind of uncritical feed- 
back in the function of pontification, and once it gets under way, 
cybernetic analysis grinds out larger and larger ambiguities until 
finally it punches out at us the information that ‘‘ Examples are 
readily found of man-made machines with behavior that transcends 
human behavior.’’* Cybernetics thus poses, not merely as a theory 
of purposive behavior, but as a transcendental philosophy. 

To be sure, it is very difficult to escape from traditional frames 
of reference and terminology, even when they are clearly inap- 
propriate to the task at hand; but unless this primitive error is 
avoided, the result will surely be methodological naiveté. Pro- 
fessors Wiener and Rosenblueth are apparently not at all disturbed 
about being naive in this fashion, for they say that ‘‘ An investigator 
is often not aware of his methodological procedure,’’ and the unim- 
portance of methodology in their scheme of analysis is suggested 
by the further remark: ‘‘nor is it indispensable that he should have 
this awareness.’’> If this nonchalance toward the method by 
means of which so-called scientific procedure is being carried on is, 
for the cybernetician, a characteristic of ‘‘purposeful human be- 
havior,’’ it is easy to understand how he can infer that the behavior 
of some machines ‘‘transcends’’ human behavior. The effort to 
extend a descriptive observation and classification of certain physical 
communication operations into a theory of mind or a philosophy of 
behavior is naive in precisely the above manner. What character- 
istic of cybernetics is it that gives rise to the wishful thinking that 
certain kinds of physical computing provide the answer to the 
problems of mind and purposive behavior, when mind and purposive 
behavior are understood as designating action within the complex 
configuration of human and social relations? The answer reveals 
in almost brutal clarity the undisclosed, if not unwitting, assump- 
tion upon which alone such an extension could be conceived. That 
assumption, as with most uncritical assumptions, has several facets. 
Primarily, it is the assumption that only quantifiable data are mean- 

8 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 


5*¢The Role of Models in Sciencé,’’ in Philosophy of Science, Vol. XII 
(1945), pp. 316-321. 4 
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ingful; and this of course implies that quantification is the only 
acceptable method of observation and classification of data, that 
more precise quantification of data is ipso facto more complete and 
precise description of data, and finally, that no data which are not 
quantifiable can be the proper subject of observation and descrip- 
tion. It hardly seems necessary to call attention to the inadequacy 
of such a set of assumptions as criteria for methodology. The only 
reason that could be assigned to the effort to apply such gross and 
doctrinaire restriction to psychology would be that it betrays a 
rather desperate anxiety that psychology be known as a ‘‘science.’’ 
It would be unfortunate if this praiseworthy end were to be 
obscured or circumvented by a misunderstanding of the essential 
nature of scientific method.® 

That scientific method should be restricted to a procedure which 
deliberately confines observation to data which can be quantifiably 
formulated probably derives from the standard textbook practice of 
illustrating the method of the natural sciences by reference to a few 
selected and hoary examples of recognized scientific procedure in 
physics and chemistry. Again, the privilege of defining terms is 
not the prerogative of any particular science or discipline, but 
if this is to be the definition of scientific method accepted by 
psychology, we can only reply somewhat tritely that there are more 
observable things on earth than are comprehended by that phi- 
losophy. A more comprehensive understanding of experimental 
procedure would indicate that scientific method might be defined 
as that method of observation and formulation which produces the 
most precise and systematic results in terms of understanding and 
control of the data which are the object of scrutiny by the method. 
It is questionable that any more specific definition of scientific 
method can be substantiated, either by historical reference or by the 
examination of existing methods of procedure in chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, or any other of the so-called ‘‘exact’’ sciences. 

The argument that cybernetics might provide a description of 
‘‘mind”’ is, therefore, simply an arbitrary restriction of the concept 
‘‘mind’’ to a limited set of data which the method of cybernetics 
now claims most adequately and precisely to observe, classify, 
formulate, control, and reproduce. It is, of course, the privilege 
of the psychologist to set any limit he likes upon his terminology or 


6I shall not here attempt to discuss the question as to whether even the 
most severe restriction to quantifiable data would in fact make theoretically 
possible the kind of exactitude, predictive certainty, and specific verification 
which the above assumption takes for granted. This is a technical problem of 
methodology which has undoubtedly had much more adequate treatment in some 
of our previous sessions than I could give it. 
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upon the range and extent of the data with which he chooses to 
concern himself. One may become an expert on the love life of the 
bullfrog or on the idiosyncrasies of Aristotle, but there is some 
considerable justification in objecting to the claim of such experts 
to authority in genetics or philosophy. If psychology, in order 
to qualify as a science, considers it necessary to impose this severe 
restriction upon the kind of data with which it can properly concern 
itself, it must be prepared to wage a long struggle against the 
nomenclature which has given to such concepts as ‘‘mind’’ and 
‘‘purposive behavior’’ a considerably broader connotation than 
that admitted by cybernetics. 

It is a very common fallacy to assume that in arbitrarily limit- 
ing and specifying data, one is achieving more precision in the 
description of the generic concept applied to those data. This 
does not at all follow, of course; one may be attending to only one 
aspect of the generic concept, or in fact may be describing an 
entirely different concept. That the chemical analysis of the 
pigment and canvas of a painting may be a useful contribution to 
knowledge is unquestioned ; and that one probably expects in regard 
to these particular data of pigment and canvas, as examined chem- 
ically, an analysis formulated in quantifiably precise terms is also 
admitted. I suggest, however, that the chemical analyst who argues 
that his quantification of pigment and canvas represents the mean- 
ing of a portrait or landscape is likely to be considered at least 
eccentric. 

Methodological monomania—if I may be permitted to coin 
another linguistic outrage—has been the most persistent and dif- 
ficult problem in that field vaguely designated as ‘‘social science.’’ 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that I have not yet in 
this discussion used the word ‘‘value.’’ For even in the social 
sciences there is a methodological problem which is preliminary 
to the complications arising out of value considerations. In other 
words, it is a problem which is concerned with the achievement of 
precise and appropriate methods for the observation, formulation, 
and control of the data which are the subject-matter of the social 
sciences. _ While this may seem a rather obvious requirement and 
a relatively straightforward task, it has by no means proved to be 
So in the development of the social sciences up to this time. The 
apparent inability to codrdinate the deliberately limited and specific 
analyses of the manifold aspects of the data with which the social 
Sciences are concerned has been the major reason for the failure 
to achieve that degree of control which scientific analysis aims to 
make possible. Failure in social control is not entirely a value 
problem; the point I should like to emphasize is that any fruitful 
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examination of the value aspect of social control is made extremely 
difficult, if not in fact futile, by the continued failure of the social 
sciences to achieve some degree of prediction and control in the 
analysis of their data. It is for this reason that the physical or 
natural sciences have provided more stimulation to philosophical 
speculation during the past fifty years than have the social sciences. 

I am not sure whether psychology would like to be called a social 
science; if cybernetics is to be accepted as the limit of its observa- 
tional and descriptive method, it must wish to be designated a 
physical science. This is not mere quibbling about curricular al- 
location of departments within an arbitrary academic framework. 
Physical sciences, natural, social, normative, or even science of the 
abnormal—what traditional names have been employed to designate 
certain areas of investigation, or arbitrary groups of academic 
disciplines, is unimportant. Two matters are of vital importance 
to the clarity of our knowledge and the control of action. First, it 
is of primary importance that the selectivity of data which is 
imposed by any method of observation and formulation be accepted 
as an ingredient factor of that method. If Wiener and Rosenblueth 
were not so cavalier about methodology, they might very readily 
admit this principle, for they do agree that ‘‘The intention and the 
result of a scientific inquiry is to obtain an understanding and a 
control of some part of the universe.’’? The methodology of any 
science must be self-critical in this sense of recognizing and re- 
membering what it is that it purposes to observe, classify, and con- 
trol. To this extent, it must be admitted that the propositions of 
any science are purposive propositions, inasmuch as they represent 
a selective discrimination for attention of certain data from the 
expansive, if not infinite, range of possible data. That such pur- 
posive endeavor in scientific procedure is legitimate must be ad- 
mitted, for there is no alternative. Imagine the completely objec- 
tive, purposeless investigator who sets out to examine and classify 
just data—at large! Poet perhaps, metaphysician maybe, scientist 
never! Perhaps cybernetics is, in truth, more poetry than science, 
for Wiener and Rosenblueth suggest that ‘‘An intuitive flair for 
what will turn out to be the important general question gives a 
basis for selecting some of the significant among the indefinite 
number of trivial experiments which could be carried out.’’® True, 
it is the claim of exact science to make every effort to prevent its 
purposive propositions from being formulated as persuasive defini- 
tions; the extent to which this is possible will depend upon the 
nature of the data under consideration, the precision of the meth- 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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odology employed, and the discipline of the scientist engaged in 
the procedure. P3Q is probably simply a proposition and not a 
persuasive definition ; the distinction is not so clear if one converts 
to ‘‘Light waves imply corpuscular structure’’; and the transition 
to a completely persuasive definition becomes evident at another 
level with the assertion : ‘‘The New Deal implies socialism.’’ Cyber- 
netics, as a description of certain mechanical machinery of com- 
munication, would seem to be confined to the first level of these 
three kinds of statement ; the conversion of cybernetics into a theory 
of mind or purposeful behavior may be a second-level proposition, 
but suggests the characteristics of a third-level persuasive definition. 
Cybernetics as a theory of mind and purposeful behavior seems a 
clear case of the illegitimate extension of a specific method to data 
for which it is not an appropriate or adequate procedure of observa- 
tion and formulation. 

The relative ease with which a scientific proposition can by 
extension be converted into a persuasive definition suggests the 
second consideration which seems to me of vital importance in this 
assessment of scientific procedure. Because many of the descriptive 
propositions of social science are susceptible to this kind of con- 
version, it seems to me reasonable to suggest that resistance to such 
conversion is a necessary and integral part of the methodological 
procedure of the social scientist. This is not merely a moral or 
social obligation of the social scientist—and of the physical scientist 
also if the problem arises in his field; it is a scientific obligation 
which alone can maintain the validity of scientific method and data. 

Now I most certainly do not mean to suggest that persuasive 
definitions are wrong or illegitimate; they are both necessary and 
useful, as well as being good fun. But persuasive definitions are 
confusing rather than useful, and malicious rather than amusing, 
when they are mistakenly or deliberately presented as if they were 
first-level, analytic propositions. An observable penchant of the 
careless and uncritical to be persuaded by propositions that have 
no legitimacy as persuasive statements is what keeps propagandists 
in business, but it is not a proper field for exploitation by psy- 
chologist or philosopher. It is a part of the function of psychology, 
as a science, to expose and resist attempts to convert its descriptive 
propositions, including those of cybernetics, into persuasive defini- 
tions by simple extension. Only in this manner can the invaluable 
data of all scientific experiment be codrdinated legitimately into a 
body of reliable knowledge, and that degree of control maintained 
which alone will make speculative value appraisal possible in the 
analysis and direction of human behavior. The extent to which 
the exponents of cybernetics are completely oblivious to this proper 
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function of the sciences is amply evident in the final chapter of 
Professor Wiener’s original work, Cybernetics.® As an example 
of carefree abandon in the analysis of complex and critical social 
problems, it is almost classic. It appears even to depress Professor 
Wiener, for he washes his hands of the whole sorry mess and con- 
cludes with the remark that ‘‘There is much which we must leave, 
whether we like it or not, to the unscientific, narrative method of 
the professional historian.’’ I venture to assert a more optimistic 
expectation from the codperative endeavor of the sciences and 
philosophy. 
GLENN NEGLEY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 





AN ARISTOTELIAN DEFENSE OF ‘‘NON- 
ARISTOTELIAN’? LOGICS 


I 


HE purpose of this paper is to show that the construction 

of general formal systems of the sort that are now often called 
‘‘non-Aristotelian logics’’ was recognized by Aristotle as a legitimate 
scientific enterprise, for which he provided a place in his classifica- 
tion of the sciences ; and that the place he gave them clearly indicates 
that such studies might be used as instruments of proof. It is 
doubtful that this explanation will put an end to debates between 
defenders of traditional and mathematical logic, but it may help 
to clarify those debates by showing how the two conceptions of 
‘‘logic’’ are related, and where the real differences lie. 


II 


A very casual comparison is sufficient to convince one that 
modern logical systems are not the same thing as Aristotle’s ‘‘logic.’’ 
(The identity of name reflects an identity of function, not of struc- 
ture or subject-matter.) For instance, an Aristotelian reading a 
presentation of propositional calculus will notice that ‘‘ proposition’’ 
and ‘‘truth”’’ are treated abstractly and quantitatively, not far de- 
fined or analyzed in their metaphysical and psychological dimen- 
sions; that no distinction is evident between predication and at- 
tribution; that a notion of implication is used which he can not 
interpret as ‘‘causal connection’’; and soon. (This will be equally 


® New York, 1948. 
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true in formal systems making a distinction of modality between 
strict and material implication.) 

The clue to these differences, for an Aristotelian, lies in Aris- 
totle’s reference, in the Posterior Analytics, Bk. i, ch. 8, to a 
theoretic science of ‘‘general mathematics’’ which investigates the 
general axioms of quantity. The theorems of this science will be 
usable only in an interpreted form, not in their full generality, 
but limited to apply to a specific subject-matter in which quantita- 
tive properties have been established. (In fact, the occasion of 
Aristotle’s reference to this general mathematics is that the treat- 
ment of extension of terms in his analysis of demonstration repre- 
sents one specification of a general quantitative axiom.) As Heath’s 
collection of relevant passages has shown, Aristotle does not hesitate 
to draw upon applications of mathematics for purposes as far apart 
as the treatment of the mean position of moral virtues, time-con- 
fusions in memory, and extension of terms in logic. 

An Aristotelian science which is mathematical abstracts the 
quantitative or quasi-quantitative properties of whatever subject- 
matter is studied, then proceeds to treat these abstracted aspects 
by proofs of a mathematical sort (using such notions as greater 
than, equal to, unequal). By ‘‘abstraction’’ is meant here, as in 
Aristotle, conceiving as though they were separate certain at- 
tributes which do not, in nature, exist separately ; the peculiarities 
of human faculties limit the possibility of such subjective reifica- 
tion to attributes that are ‘‘mathematical.’’ 

The subject-matter of such a general science of mathematics is 
a class of abstract things, and its terms are therefore of first 
intention. The things talked about, however, are ‘‘abstractions,’’ 
not therefore ‘‘things’’ in a most primary and complete Aristotelian 
sense. 

This development of a science of formal structures treated apart 
from special interpretations and occurrences, sufficiently general 
to permit demonstration from them of the axioms of mathematics, 
is an exact description in Aristotelian terms of what the ‘‘non- 
Aristotelian’’ logicians have done. That equivalence means, as 
critics of the new logic have insisted, that this modern logic is not 
‘logic’? in Aristotle’s sense at all, except in so far as it may be 
made to serve the instrumental function for which the Organon 
was designed in Aristotle’s philosophy. That equivalence also 
means that the bewilderment of Aristotelian critics at hearing the 
new logic described as a ‘‘science,’’ and at its quantitative orienta- 
tion, has not been necessary at all; they have been given an enter- 


prise with a legitimate place in their own tradition, but have failed 
to recognize it. 


o 
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III 


A further problem, however, is raised by the fact that this 
‘‘theoretic’’ science is given an instrumental function. Here the 
problem of reconciling Aristotle’s plan of the branches of knowledge 
with the practices of contemporary logicians seems critical, since 
a ‘‘theoretic science”’ is distinguished in the Aristotelian philosophy 
by the fact that its final cause is disinterested knowledge, not 
practical utility. We do not find physics or metaphysics serving 
as instruments of other sciences. 

But here a peculiarity of mathematics as Aristotle conceived it 
is relevant to the problem. In metaphysical fact, everything that 
exists in the most exact sense must be both (1) a quantitatively 
determinate continuous matter, and (2) an intelligible organization 
of that matter by some sort of organic function, its form. (The 
Metaphysics repeatedly makes this point; Books A and I are 
particularly relevant, also, as against Platonists who would like 
to use only condition (2) above, Books M and N.) Consequently, 
any statement that is true of quantitative determination in general 
will be applicable to every existent thing, since quantitative de- 
termination is a condition of concrete existence. Furthermore, 
causal action between things will be mathematically analyzable as 
well, since such action between distinct individuals takes place only 
through contact. 

To use general mathematics instrumentally, all that is necessary 
is to treat its first-intentional terms as terms of second intention; 
we ‘‘interpret’’ the formal system by ‘‘substituting’’ names of 
entities for bare abstractions; in effect, we are envisaging abstracted 
formal properties once more replaced in some specific concrete 
embodiment. (For instance, instead of treating 1 and‘0 as 
quantities present in various compounds of formal connections, I 
may replace 1 by a sign standing for a closed circuit, 0 by one 
standing for an open circuit, and use my mathematical formulae 
to calculate which compound circuits will be closed, which open.) 
In such applications, the result is an Aristotelian ‘‘demonstration’’ 
only in so far as quantitative properties are the essential and 
distinctive features of the concrete situation studied. While there is 
no doubt as to its truth, an application of mathematics may be 
irrelevant; this can only be judged on the basis of intuition which 
acquaints the mind directly with the forms and causes of things, 
and dictates their relevant classification. But though we may be 
forced to go beyond mathematics to evaluate its proper use, there 
is nothing real which can not be considered as a determinate 
quantity, and in this respect treated by mathematics in application. 
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The instrumental function of modern logics, then, is quite 
compatible with the location assigned them in the scheme of sciences ; 
they treat of abstractions general enough to apply to any existent 
subject-matter, and their application will always yield true state- 
ments about the entities to which they are applied. 


IV 


This explanation of the instrumental potential of general 
mathematics can be supplemented by a glance at Aristotle’s 
psychology. Before the mind grasps the distinctive natures of 
things, these things are perceived separately by the several senses. 
Those sense-perceptions are in turn unified and fused into the 
perception of a single object in space and time by the faculty 
called the ‘‘common sense.’’ Concepts always have associated with 
them some sort of remembered imaginative space-time schematiza- 
tion. (This seemingly Kantian doctrine appears in De Anima 432a 
ff. ; it is easily overlooked, since it occurs in the treatment of imagina- 
tion, not of understanding.) Hence, all our knowledge has its 
basis in the spatial and temporal substructure of experience ; and to 
this substructure, the axioms of quantity invariably apply. The 
only thing wrong in this picture is that these axioms apply to 
our experience below the level of intuition; below this level, the 
mind does not discriminate between essential and accidental features 
of objects in experience, and our formulae will not be specific enough 
to attain Aristotle’s high ideal of science (which is to be necessary, 
demonstrative, and always valid knowledge). This objection does 
not hold when it is the quantitative properties of things that we 
want to know; but Aristotle would insist that no geometrical 
description of the various parts of an animal would be adequate to 
account for its behavior as an organism, and that something other 
than mathematical abstraction had been involved in the selection 
of some single organism as the space-time area we wanted to de- 
scribe, and in our discrimination of those ‘‘ parts’’ which we decided 
to measure separately. 



































Vv 


If this suggested identification is correct, the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion in its opposition to the new logic has made a mistake that 
Aristotle himself would not have made. A good Aristotelian should 
classify sciences, not in terms of polemical or cryptic statements 
made about them by their inventors and expounders, but by an 
independent observation of the methods and subject-matter that 
the scientific work proper is concerned with. 


Rosert S. BRUMBAUGH 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ON THE INFERENTIAL SENSE OF CONTRARY-TO-FACT CONDITIONALS 


In recent years an extensive discussion (which is a renewal of 
the Megarian controversy about the meaning of implication) has 


been taking place about contrary-to-fact conditionals, i.e., statements 
of the type 


‘‘TIf I had a cat, today would be its birthday.’’ 


The purpose of this note is not so much to go into all the details of 
the discussion but rather to point out one of the possible interpreta- 
tions of such statements, an interpretation which seems to be often 
neglected. 

In one of their many meanings the contrary-to-fact conditionals 
are statements not in an object-language but rather in a meta- 
language; it is this interpretation which I should like to discuss 
briefly here. In this sense a contrary-to-fact conditional is an 
inference statement, an inference in a given system. It says that if 
something is accepted in this system to be true, then something else 
can be accepted in this system to be true. 

Imagine that we have a system S in which there are various 
axioms, among others a statement, or a conjunction of statements, 
p (in our example the statement ‘‘I have a cat’’). Other axioms 
are q,,...,4Qn- For the system S we accept certain rules of in- 
ference, imagine rules R,,..., Rm. Let us suppose also that S 
is consistent. By means of the rules R,,..., Rm we can deduce 
from the axioms the statement s (in our example ‘‘today is its 
birthday’’). The isolated system S, as we have said, is consistent. 
But outside S there is a sentence r (in our example ‘‘I do not have a 
cat’’) which is meaningful in § and such that if we add it to S 
and form a new system S,=S+r (keeping the same rules of 
inference), then S, is inconsistent. If, on the other hand, in S 
we substitute r instead of p, we obtain a system 8, =S—p+r 
which is consistent again. 

In this interpretation a contrary-to-fact conditional ‘‘If p had 
been true, then s would be true’’ reads 


‘*A system S based on p, qg,,..., Qn aS axioms and R,,..., Ry as 
rules of inference is consistent and contains the statement s. There 
is such a statement r which added to S gives a new system S, = 
S + r which is inconsistent. But by removing p from S, we obtain 
S, = 8 — p +r which again is consistent.’’ 


In most cases r is known to us (from other sources than 8) to 
be true. But this is not necessary ; p and r can be two competitive 
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hypotheses. In the latter case let us call our meta-logical statement 
neutral-to-fact conditional. In such a case we have two consistent 
systems (S and S,) which are however inconsistent with each other. 
If r is indeed known to be true we have a proper contrary-to-fact 
conditional. Then our p can be called a fiction. 

Our additional axioms q,, ..., @, and the rules of inference 


R,, ..., Rm are often not specified. Usually in such cases these 
axioms are the whole of our knowledge—with the exception of r— 
and R,,..., Rm are the rules of first-order functional calculus. 


In some cases we consider another type of contrary-to-fact condi- 
tional, namely, where what matters is not statements (p, r) but 
rather rules of inference. Such a contrary-to-fact conditional ‘‘If 
R had been valid, then s would be true’’ reads, in this interpretation, 
‘‘A system S based on g, ... , Qn, aS axioms and R, R,, ..., Rn 
as rules of inference is consistent and contains the statement s. 
There is such a rule R, which added to S gives a new system 
S, = 8+ R, which is inconsistent. But by removing R from 8, 
we obtain S, = S — R + R, which again is consistent.”’ 

As previously, to cover the proper contrary-to-fact, R, should 


be known to be valid. : 
Henry Hz 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


VALUE, VAGUENESS, AND VERIFIABILITY 


Perhaps, of all the fields of philosophy, value theories are most 
notoriously vague. And perhaps for this reason the question of 
whether, or under what conditions, vagueness precludes verifiability 
is most pertinent to these studies. Definitions of vague words in- 
dicate that although, in principle, the applicability of such words 
is in some cases indeterminate, their relevance in other cases may 
be perfectly definite. The existence of these latter instances seems 
to leave open the possibility of refuting statements in which they 
oceur, and hence the verifiability of such statements does not, on the 
count of vagueness alone, seem precluded. But when value terms 
appear in these sentences further difficulties arise that might best 
be described by illustration. A common thesis in contemporary 
esthetics has been stated roughly thus: All great art is continuous 
with social interests. Recognizing that these or similar terms may 
be used variously by different writers, one might attempt to analyze 
them first by determining the way in which they have been handled 
by some one author. The above statement is certainly characteristic 
of Dewey’s theory of esthetic ‘‘continuity,’’ most extensively de- 
veloped in Art as Experience. Now, although reference to perti- 
nent writings of Dewey will probably fail to free the terms in this 
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statement from vagueness, it still seems possible to point out certain 
conditions to which ‘‘continuous’’ and ‘‘social interests’’ do and 
do not apply. Dewey’s copious reference to psychological func- 
tions, for instance, indicates that a situation in which interest, at- 
tention, seeking, expectation, etc., are directed, after initial pres- 
entation of a symbol, toward a referent only and not, in some 
fashion, toward both symbol and referent, is certainly ‘‘discon- 
tinuous.’’ Similarly, ‘‘interests’’ would be analyzed by Dewey as 
habits (not necessarily ‘‘routine’’ habits) and ‘‘social interests”’ 
as habits shared by groups of men.1 Although this description, 
too, is vague, there are probably many instances that may definitely 
be called ‘‘social interests.’’ If, then, there were also works of art 
which could unquestionably be judged ‘‘great,’’ the possibility 
would be open of refuting the above statement; that is, it would 
then be possible (although it might never happen) to find cases of 
great art that were discontinuous with social interests. But it 
seems to be the very presence of vague value terms which casts 
serious question upon the verifiability of such statements as the one 
here considered, not simply because these terms are vague, but 
because of the difficulty in pointing out any cases to which they 
undoubtedly do or do not apply. References might easily be found 
indicating that some great art is not continuous with social interests, 
but the justification for calling such ‘‘discontinuous’’ works great 
could always be questioned. To decide the pertinence of value 
terms presupposes some standard of relevance. If it were argued 
that this art could not be great by reason of its very ‘‘discon- 
tinuity,’’ the original thesis would certainly have been treated in 
an unverifiable manner by the rejection of any statements at 
variance with it. If, again, other standards of relevance were 
sought, these, too, would be subject, in a kind of infinite regress, 
to the same difficulty which they were called up to avoid. Ap- 
parently, then, the only alternative would be to open the flood gates 
and admit as justifiable any and every use of ‘‘greatness’’ or 
‘‘oreat art’’ which could be found in the course of an attempted 
verification. In so far as works of art could then be discovered 
which all, without exception, termed ‘‘great,’’ to this extent the 
possibility of refuting the statement here considered would not 
seem to be precluded. The question is whether any such works 
could be found. The well-known contradictions of common sense 
and more refined languages, the many cases that have simul- 
taneously been judged both great and not great, make the prospects 
of finding unanimous agreement in any instance doubtful. 
——— JEAN GABBERT HARRELL 


1 Certainly these statements come far from telling the whole of Dewey’s 
story, but seem sufficient here for illustrative purposes. 
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Giordano Bruno. Luter Cicurtini. Milano: Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita 
e Pensiero.’’ 1950. 281 pp. . 


Although the Renaissance as a historical period, at least in Italy, 
ended by the middle of the sixteenth century, the four outstanding 
Italian thinkers (Patrizi, Telesio, Bruno, Campanella) who lived 
or formed their mind in the latter part of the century are usually 
considered as belonging to ‘‘the philosophy of the Renaissance.”’ 
This designation is indeed strange, stranger still because their many 
historians (with the possible exception of Dilthey and Cassirer) 
viewed them in the context of the progress of philosophy after them 
rather than of their immediate predecessors and of the general 
spirit of the so-called Renaissance. Moreover Italian idealism, in 
its search for an ancestry, tried to insert these ‘‘Renaissance”’ 
philosophers between the Renaissance proper and modern philosophy 
as initiated by Descartes and ‘‘fulfilled’’ by Hegel so as to have 
an uninterrupted trend towards idealism all through European 
culture from its birth out of the ‘‘mists’’ of the Middle Ages, and 
to legitimize the transplantation of German philosophy into Italy 
by proving that the steps taken during the Italian Renaissance were 
essential to the idealistic development. 

There is perhaps no more evident case in which the effort at 
placing and labelling philosophers hampered a clear understanding 
of their philosophy. The issues were further confused by the fact 
that the ‘‘philosophers of the Renaissance’’ lived in a country and 
a period of strong Catholic reaction but were against Aristotle, who 
was then considered as the main basis of any Catholic philosophy. 
They maintained tenets which could not be considered orthodox 
without an effort. The idealistic revaluation of them and the notion 
that idealism is the main trend of European thought operated 
against Roman Catholicism and used these Italians as weapons of 
anticlericalism. Therefore Catholic scholars felt it their duty either 
to minimize the importance and soundness of the ‘‘philosophers 
of the Renaissance’’ or to prove that they could not be labelled 
‘“idealists.”’ 

Dr. Cicuttini is not able to escape from this old circle of musty 
polemics and counter-labellings. He has written almost 300 large, 
closely-printed pages, filled with long quotations from Bruno’s and 
his critics’ works, to prove finally (in two short pages) that Bruno’s 
philosophy was a ‘‘naturalistic monism’’ with an immanentistic 
basis (p. 276), therefore contrasting to Roman Catholic tenets so 
that (as Dr. Cicuttini proves from page 243 to page 275) the 
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sentence of capital punishment pronounced by the Church against 
Bruno was perfectly sound and justified. 

As a matter of fact Bruno’s life-activity is paradoxical. His 
first book was published when he was 34 years old; in the next years, 
while travelling all over Europe, from Geneva to Paris, to London, 
to Wittenberg, to Venice, he wrote and published some 30 volumes. 
He was only 45 years old when in 1593 he disappeared into the 
ecclesiastical prisons of Venice, then of Rome, emerging only to be 
burned at the stake in 1600. The documents of the several inquests 
and trials of these 7 years have disappeared. There remains only 
a summary of his trial which shows both his obstinacy in maintain- 
ing his views and the fact that he was indicted and condemned 
mainly for religious heresy and not for his philosophical tenets. 
His philosophy can not possibly be brought into accord with any 
kind of Christian theology and Bruno was condemned mostly as a 
blasphemer, a rationalist, and because of his really suspicious 
connections with many Protestant churches. 

The difficulty of reaching a satisfactory interpretation of his 
thought is partly due to his rabid polemical style, swollen and often 
obscure, partly to the divergent views he maintained in his dif- 
ferent books. This inconsistency can not even be attributed to the 
development of his thought—writing so much in so few years it is 
scarcely to be expected that his philosophy could grow along a 
consistent line. It was really the same philosophy all through, but 
a philosophy which consisted in a few cardinal principles variously 
interpreted and seen as it were from contrasting angles in the 
several works. 

Bruno was the pantheist of the sixteenth century as Cusanus 
was the pantheist of the fifteenth and Spinoza of the seventeenth. 
The analogy is inescapable, and critics were always interested in 
connecting them, tracing the influence of one upon the other so as 
to place them on a single line of historical derivation. This nice 
and easy interpretation was marred by the fact that taking each 
one by himself, their immanential metaphysics, their pantheistic 
conception of the Divine appeared in each case marred by some 
elements of transcendency, by the conception of a personal God. 
Dr. Cicuttini (like many other critics) tries to eliminate such 
elements so as to make it possible to keep to the traditional con- 
ception of Bruno as a fully consistent immanentist. A deeper in- 
sight into the very nature of pantheism and immanentism would 
show on the contrary in the case of Bruno, as of Cusanus and 
Spinoza, and perhaps of the ancient Stoics, that the idea of a 
transcendent, personal God breaks even into the most compact 
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immanential system, while on the other hand some pantheistic 
elements are unavoidable in the most consistent conceptions of a 
personal God transcending the world. The conclusion seems to 
be that the distinction immanentism-transcendentism, pantheism- 
personal God is not systematically tenable. In fact, the problem 
must. be approached from the standpoint that the relation between 
God and the world, or (in modern terms) between the Absolute and 
empirical reality, can not be interpreted as a hard and fast alterna- 
tive. The solution lies somewhere in a balance between pantheism 
and personal theism, and in the great pantheists of the history of 
philosophy one should search for their particular attempts at main- 
taining this balance, at giving both aspects their due. This explains 
Bruno’s apparent inconsistencies, and therefore Dr. Cicuttini’s 
thesis that Bruno was a thoroughgoing immanentist is neither 
original nor illuminating. 

M. M. R. 


Il problema morale nell’esistenzialismo. Feruice Battacuia. Bo- 
logna: Zuffi. 1949. 310 pp. 


This book contains a very useful survey of the ‘‘classics’’ of 
existentialism (Kierkegaard, Barth (?), Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, 
Berdyaev), substantiated by well-chosen and meaningful refer- 
ences. Professor Battaglia means to refute existentialism as unable 
to establish a sound interpretation of moral behavior, and deals at 
length with each existentialist, showing the basic inconsistency of 
his teaching and his inability to give a moral meaning to human life, 
and to establish social life on a firm basis. 

The present reviewer must judge such an undertaking favor- 
ably, as he began criticizing existentialism as to its moral issues in 
a course of lectures at the University of Bologna in 1931, and pur- 
sued this criticism in A First Essay on Man (‘‘Rivista di Psi- 
cologia,’’ 1935) and in Criticism of Anthropological Insight (‘‘Lo- 
gos,’’ 1940). Professor Battaglia’s criticism is far better sub- 
stantiated by a careful attention to the details of existentialist 
teaching, and by a quite different procedure. On the other hand 
his main contention (at least, as to Kierkegaard and to Barth) 
could be controverted by stressing that in the mind of these two 
thinkers the religious level is transcendent to the level of morals, 
and might even be considered (this interpretation was clearly of- 
fered by Messer) as a theory of the divine against the moral—a con- 
tention, by the way, which might be enforced (as Otto did in his 
essay on Fries’s philosophy of religion) by a restatement of Kant’s 
moral conception. In this case the answer of the existentialist 
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could be that he does not indeed aim at founding morals. He aims 
instead at proving that the innermost essence of human existence is 
not to be found on the moral plane, and that ‘‘existential morals’’ 
are a contradiction in adjecto. 

It may be that some other approach to the moral issue of ex- 
istentialism might be more fruitful. It could be maintained indeed 
that no human existence is thinkable or ‘‘hermeneutically describ- 
able’’ but as individual existence, and that individual existence it- 
self involves personality which is in itself a moral category and not 
‘existential’? (Heidegger). It could even be contended that ex- 
istentialism presupposes that other existences are knowable or de- 
scribable from the standpoint of the existence of the individual 
philosopher, and therefore that the so-called ‘‘ problem of the thou”’ 
(the problem of the existence of other human beings) must be solved 
in the affirmative. By proving that the existence of ‘‘the thou”’ 
can not be assumed except on the basis of a moral conception, the 
non-moral results of existentialism, so skillfully traced and ex- 
plained by Professor Battaglia, would involve existentialism into an 
‘ internal, unavoidable inconsistency. 

M. M. R. 


Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals. What is Enlighten- 
ment? And a passage from The Metaphysics of Morals, by 
IMMANUEL Kant. Translated and Edited with an Introduction 
by Lewis White Beck. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1950. xii+ 78 pp. 75 cents. 


‘““The translations of Kant’s works contained in this selection 
are taken from Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason and 
Other Writings in Moral Philosophy, translated and edited by Lewis 
White Beck [Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1949]. 
The introduction was written especially for this selection.’’ The book 
from which these selections are taken has received many favorable 
reviews and it deserves the praise it has got. This new inexpensive 
edition will be welcomed by students and teachers alike. About 
Mr. Beck’s capacities as a translator it is just to say, as he said 
of H. J. Paton’s recent translation of the Grundlegung, that he is 
accurate and lucid. The famous opening sentence of the first sec- 
tion of the Foundations, as has been pointed out by Professor 
Brightman, is one of the few instances where Mr. Beck’s translation 
falls short of T. K. Abbott’s. 

Students will find Mr. Beck’s Introduction very useful; it is 
divided into four parts, the first three dealing with the Foundations 
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(the translation of which accounts for all but eleven pages of the 
included selections) and the fourth with common criticisms of 
Kant’s ethics. Naturally some of the material found in the In- 
troduction is also in Mr. Beck’s Introduction to the Critique of 
Practical Reason and Other Writings in Moral Philosophy, but much 
of itisnew. Mr. Beck makes clear: the purpose of the Foundations 
(‘‘to construct a system of moral precepts which can be intel- 
lectually defended’’), the public to whom it is addressed (to the 
‘‘general reader who possesses common rational knowledge of 
morality but lacks a philosophical theory of it’’), the questions it 
attempts to answer (what is absolutely good? what is a moral law? 
why is a merely descriptive ethics unsatisfactory? what is a 
eategorical imperative? whether or not the will of man is free?), 
the method used (‘‘ a rigorous study of certain laws [such as that 
of ‘duty’] which . . . cannot be derived from observation of men’s 
actual behavior but require to be established by reason’’), and the 
answers Kant suggests. One can not reasonably ask for more. 

Mr. Beck’s consideration of common criticisms of Kant’s ethics 
is, for the most part, excellent. The most serious objection to Kant, 
however, is treated too briefly. Thus, in answer to the criticism 
that the categorical imperative does not have any definite implica- 
tions for action, i.e., is ‘‘empty,’’ Mr. Beck replies that this mis- 
understands the function of the imperative, which is really a ‘‘rule 
for determining what maxims are relevant in making a moral 
decision.’’ In my opinion this answer does not satisfy such stric- 
tures against Kant as are to be found, for example, in F. H. 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies (vide Essay IV, ‘‘Duty for Duty’s 
Sake’’). Bradley points out that the concept of the good will is, 
ultimately, the concept of the formal will, i.e., it wills the universal, 
the not-particular. This is what we are to realize; but only 
particulars can be realized—to realize is to particularize. There- 
fore, the theory of duty for duty’s sake contradicts itself; the formal 
will, when realized, is no longer formal. To get from the form of 
duty to particular duties is impossible. And even if we could get 
from the form of duty to particular duties, the formula of duty for 
duty’s sake would still be invalid, for it neglects the problems that 
arise from conflicting duties. In a footnote of his Introduction to 
the Critique of Practical Reason (p. 22) Mr. Beck seems to admit 
this last criticism. It would have been most interesting if the 
argument had been carried a little further in the present edition. 
Rosert D. Mack 
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